THE   BEGINNINGS   OF   THE   MIDDLE   AGES

In this way  the- Anglo-Saxons became simultaneously the
reformers of the language1 and also the reformers of the Church.
The barbarism into which the Church had lapsed was manifested
at once by'its bad morals, its bad Latin, its bad singing, and its
bad writing. To reform it at all meant to reform all these things.
Hence questions of grammar and of writing immediately assumed
all the significance of an apostolate. Purity of dogma and purity
of language went together. Like the Anglo-Saxons, who had
immediately adopted it,2 the Roman rite made its way into all
parts of the Empire, together with the Latin culture. This latter
was the instrument par excellence of what is known as the Caro-
lingian Renaissance, although this had other agents in such men
as Paulus Diaconus, Peter of Pisa, and Theodulf. But it is important
to note that this Renaissance was purely clerical. It did not affect
the people, who had no understanding of it. It was at once a revival
of the antique tradition and a break with the Roman tradition,
which was interrupted by the seizure of the Mediterranean regions
by Islam. The lay society of the period, being purely agricultural
and military, no longer made use of Latin. This was now merely
the language of the priestly caste, which monopolized all learning,
and which was constantly becoming more divorced from the
people whose divinely appointed guide it considered itself. For
centuries there had been no learning save in the Church. The
consequence was that learning and intellectual culture, while they
became more assertive, were also becoming more exceptional.
The Carolingian Renaissance coincided with the general illiteracy
of the laity. Under the Merovingians laymen were still able to
read and write; but not so under the Carolingians. The sovereign
who instigated and supported this movement, Charlemagne, could
not write; nor could his father, Pippin the Short. We must not
attach any real importance to his ineffectual attempts to bestow
this culture upon his court and his family. To please him, a few

1  We owe a treatise on grammar to Boniface himself, PAWSON, op. cit.,
p. 229.

2  DAWSON, op. dt., p. 231.
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